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THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


CHAPTER L 
A STRANGE SAIL. 

Hoarse o’er her side the rustling cable rings— d 

The sails are furled—and anchoring, round she swings; 

And gathering loiterers on the land discern - 

Her boat descending from the latticed stern. 

‘Tis mann’d—the oars none concert to the strand, 

Till grates her keel upon the shallow sand. 

Brrow. 

Towarp the close of a fine evening in the thonth of 
October, 1779, the most inquisitive among the mhabi- 
tants of the small town of Fort Louis, had assembled o¥ 
the point of land immediately opposite to that on which 
stands the city of Lorient. The object which attracted 
their attention, and which was the subject of their in- 
quiries, was a noble beautiful frigate, ea 9 og y-two 
guns, Which hud been anchored for eight days, not in 
the port, but in a small cove in the roadstead, and which ; 


' 


had been perveived for the first time early one morning, | 
like an ocean flower which had suddenly blossome 


THE MYSTERIOUS SHIP IN THE HARBOUR. 


during the night. From the elegant and 
appearance of this frigate, it was imagined that this was 
the first time of her putting to sea; she bore tho 
French flag, for tie three golde 

glittering in the last * hy of the setting sun. 

That which, above all, appeared tu excite the curio- 
sity of the admirers of this spectacle, so frequent, and 
notwithstanding, always so interesting in a seaport, was 
the uncertainty as to the country in which this vessel 
had been built ; for, having all her sails clewed up and 
snugly stowed around her yards, sheshowed in the setting 





mettish | towers of Spain would more properly have been placed 


upon the ensign waving from her stern, than the three 
Jlewr-de-lis of France: but the latter were asked whether 


n flewr-de-lis were seen | the straight and elegant sides and quarters of the frigat: 


at all resembled the bulging build of Spanish galleons. 
In short, there were some among them who would have 
sworn that this beautiful fairy of the waters had been 
brought to life among the frogs of Holland, had not 
the dangerous boldness of her masts and rigging 
fully contradicted the suggestion that she covld have 
been built by those old but prudent sweepers of the 


sun the graceful outline of her hull, and a minute , seas. 





knowing that a flag is freq 


elegance as to her renee rigging. Some thought they 
could discern in her the bold and taut masts of the Ame- 


which distinguished the rest of Le: .unstruction, was 
in perfect contrast with the barbarous rudeness of those 
rebellious children of England. Others, deceived by 
the flag she had hoisted, were endeavouring to divine 
in what port of France she had been launched; but 
their national pride soon 
that she was not built in 
vain for those heavy galleries, ornamented with sculp- 
ture, whieh is the compulsory decoration of the stern of 


But, as we have said, for eight whole days, and ever 


r ' v | since the first appearance of this splendid vision upon 
i rican navy, but the perfection exempl'nd in the finish | the coast of Brittany, she had been the constant theme 


of wonder and of conversation; for nothing had bhap- 
pened to fre them any positive information, as not an 
individual from the crew had landed from the ship, 
under any pretext whatever. They might, indeed, have 
doubted whether she had a crew or not, had not they 


we way to the conviction now and then seen the head of a sentinel, or of the 
rance, for they sought in | officer of the watch, peering above the bulwarks. It 


appeared, however, that this vessel, although she had 
not communicated with the shore, could not have any 


every daughter of the ocean, or of the Mediterranean, : hostile intention; her arrival had not seemed to give 
born on the stocks of Brest or of Toulon; others,again, the least uneasiness to the public authorities of Lorient, 


uent] 


_ fre: used as a mask for she had run under the guns of a «mall fort, which 
te hide the real face, maintained that the lion and the | the recent declaration of war between Englund and 
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France had caused to be put in order, and which dis- 
played a bittery of long guns of heavy calibre. 

Among the crowd of idlers, however, there was a 
young min, who was remarked for the anxious eager- 
noss of his inquiries, Without anyone being able to 
divine the cause, it was easily perceived that he felt 
some direct interest in this mysterious vessel. His 
brilliant uniform was that of the musketeers, ahd as 
these royal guards rarely left the capital, he had, at first, 
directed a portion of the public curiosity to himself; 
but it was soon discovered that this person, whom they 
thought a stranger, was the young Count d’Auray, the 
last. scion of one of the most ancient families of Brittany. 
The castle inhabited by this family rose above the shores 
of the Gulf of Morbihin, at six or seven leagues’ dis- 
tance from Fort Louis. The family consisted of the 
Marquis d’Auray, a poor insane old man, who for 
cwenty yeurs had never been seen beyond the bounda- 
ries ot his es ates; of the Marchioness d’ Auray, whose 
rigid morality, and whose ancient nobility, could alone 
excuse her haughty and aristocratic bearing; of the 
young Marquerite, a sweet girl of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, delicate pm pale as the flower whose 
name she bore ; and of Count Emanuel, whom we have 
mentioned above, and around whom the crowd had 
gathered, carried away, as it always is, by a sounding 
title, a brilliant uniform, and noble and lordly manners. 

However eager might have been the desire of those 
he addressed to satisfy his curiosity, they could only 
auswer his questions in a vague and undecided manner, 
all they kuew of the frigate being mere conjecture. 
The count was about retiring from the jetty, when he 
perceived a six-oared boat approaching it. At a moment 
when curiosity had been so inuch excited, this incident 
could not fail to attract all eyes. In the stern of the 
boat sat a young man, who appeared to be from twenty 
to twenty-two years of uge, and who was dressed in 
the uniform of a lieutenant of the royal navy; he was 
sitting, or rather lying, upon a bearskin, one hand re- 
clining carelessly on the tiller of the small boat, while 
the coxswain, who, thanks to the caprice of his officer, 
had nothing to do, was sitting in the bow. From the 
moment that it first made its appearance, every eye 
wus directed towards it, as if it contained the means of 
solving the mystery which had so much puzzled them. 
The boat, urged on by the last efforts of its oarsmen, 
took the ground at eight or ten feet distance from the 
beach, there being too little water in that place to allow 
it to come nearer. ‘Two of the sailors jumped into the 
sea up to their knees. The young lieutenant then rose 
up in acarcless way, walked to the bow of the boat, 
and allowed the two @ailors to carry him in their arms 
to the beach, so that not « drop of salt water should 
soil his elegant uniform. He then ordered his men to 
double the point of land, which advanced about three 
hundred feet into the sea, and to wait for him 
on the opposite side of the battery. As for himself, he 
stopped a moment on the beach to arrange his dress, 
which had been a little disordered by the rough mode 
of trausport he had been compelled to adopt; and then 








he cdvanced, humming a French air, towards the gate 
of a small fort, whieh ha passed, after having slightly 
returned the military salute of the sentinel on duty. 
Although nothing could, in a seaport, be more natural 
than that a naval otlicer should cross the roads and walk 


into a fort, the minds of the lookers-on had been so much 
occupied with the foreign vessel, that there was hardly 
one among the crowd che did not imagine that this visit 
tothe commandant of the fort had some relation to her ; 
so that when the young officer issued from it, he found 
himself surrounded so, closely by the crowd, that for a 
moment he appeared half inclined to use the rattan 
which he carried in his hand, to make way through it. 
However, after having flourished it with impertinent 
affectation above the heads of those who were nearest 
him, he appeared all at once to change his mind, and 
perceiving Count Emanuel, whose distinguished ao 
ance and eleyant uniform contrasted strikingly with the 
vulgar air and habiliments of the persons who surrounded 
him, he made a few steps towards him at the same mo- 
ment that the Count had advanced to meet him. The 
two officers merely exchanged a rapid glance, but that 
look at once assured both that they were persons of 
rank and station. They immediately saluted each other 
with that easy grace and affable politeness which charac- 
terised the young nobility of that period. 

“ By Heaven!” exclaimed the young midshipman, 
“my dear countryman—for I suppose that, like myself, 
you are a Frenchman, although | meet you in a seem- 
ingly hyperborean land, and in regions which, if not ab- 
solutely savage, appear suffiviently barbarous—will you 
have the goodness to tell me what there is so extra- 
ordinary about me, that I seem to cause quite a revolu- 
tion in the country? Or is the a gem of an officer 
of the navy an event so rare and so extraordinary at 
Loricut, that his mere presence excites, in so singular a 
degree, the curiosity of the natives of Lower Brittany ? 
By solving this mystery, you will render me a service 
which I saall be happy to reciprocate, should any op- 
portunity present itself in which I can be useful to you.” 

“This will be so mach the more easy,” replied Count 
Emanuel, “as this curiosity is not foanded in any feeling 
which you would consider offensive to your uniform or 
hostile to your person; and the proof of this is, my dear 
comrade—for I see by your epaulettes that we are of 
equal rank in the service of his Majesty—that I partici- 
pate with these honest Britous in the curiosity which 
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they evince, although, perhaps, my motives are more 
weighty than theirs, in endeavouring to obtain a solution 
of the problem which has occupied us.” 7 

“ If I can be of any assistance to you, in the inquiries 
which you have undertaken, I place all the algebra I 
possess at your disposal. Only the position we are in is 
not a comfortable one to carry out mathematical demon- 
strations. Willit please you to remove to a small dis- 
tance from these honest people, whose presence would 
only tend to confuse our calculations ?” 

“ Certainly,” — the musketeer, “and the 
more readily, as, if I do not deceive myself, by walking 
this way I shall lead you nearer to your boat and your 
sailors.” 

“Oh! that is not of the slightest consequence ; should 
this path not be convenient to you, we can take another. 
I have plenty of time; and my men are less eager to 
return on board thanI am. Therefore, we will about 
ship, if such is your good pleasure.” 

“Not at all; on the contrary, let as goon; the nearer 
we are to the beach the better we can discuss the matter 
in question. Let us, therefore, walk upon this strip of 
land as far as we can.” 

The young seaman, without replying a word, conti- 
nued to walk on, like a man to whom the direction he 
was to take was perfectly indifferent; and these two 
young men, who had thus met for the first time, walked 
arm-in-arm, as though the been friends from in- 
fancy, towards the end of the promontory. When the 
had reached the extreme point, Count Emanuel paused, 
and pointed towards the frigate, saying, ‘“‘ Do you know 
what ship that is?” 

The young seaman threw a rapid and scrutinising 
glance upon the musketeer, and then looked towards 
the ~~ “Yes,” replied he, negligently; “it is a 
pretty frigate carrying two-and-thirty guns, with her 
sails bent, and her starboard anchor atrip, ready to sail 
at the first signal given.” 

“Excuse me,” replied Emanuel, smiling; “ that is 
not what I ask of you. It signifies little to me how 
many guns she carries, or by what anchor she is hold- 
ing—is not that your technic. | mode of speaking ?” 

The lieutenant smiled in turn. 

* But,” continued Emanuel, “what I wish to know 
is, to what nation fe actually belongs, the that 
she is bound to, and the name of her captain,” 

“ As tothe nation she belongs to,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, “ she has taken care to give us that information 
herself, or she is an outrageous liar. Do you not see 
her flag flying from her P Jt is the flag without a 
stain, rather worn out from being too much used, that’s 
all. As to the place she is woud to, it is, as the com- 
mandant of the fort told you when you asked him, 
Mexico.” Emanuel looked with as ment at the 
young lieutenant. “ And finally, as to her captain, that 
is 2 much more difficult matter. There are some 
people who would swear he is a young man, about my 
own age, or yours—for I believe we left the cradle 

retty closely the one after the other, although the pro- 
essions we follow may place a long interval between 
our graves. There are others who pretend he is of the 
same age with my uncle, the Count d’Estaing, who, as 
you doubtless know, has just been made an admiral, 
and who is at this moment affording every assistance to 
the rebels of America, as some people, even in France, 
still call them. But, in short, as to his name, that is 
quite another thing; it is said he does not know it him- 
self, and until some fortunate occurrence shall apprise 
him af ine calls himself Paul.” 

“ nt 


Yes; Captain Paul.” 

" Pant what ?” 

“Paul, of the Providence, of the Ranger, of the Alli- 
ance, according to the name of the ship he commands. 
Are there not also in France some of our young nobles, 
who, finding their family name too short, lengthen it 
out by the name of an estate, and surmount the whole 
with a knight’s casque, or a baron’s coronet; so that 
their seals or their carriages bear the evidence of be- 
longing to some ancient family, quite delightful to re- 
flect upon? Well, so itis with him. At this moment, 
he calls himself, I believe, Paul of the Indienne, and he 
is proud of the appellation, If I may judge from my 
naval sympathies, I do not think he would exchange 
his frigate for the finest estute to be found between the 
port of Brest and the mouth of the Rhone.” 

* But tell me,” rejoined Emanuel, after reflecting for 
a moment on the singular mixture of simplicity and sar- 
casm which pervaded the answers of his companion, 
“ what is the character of this man ?” 

“His character? —But, my dear baron—count— 
marquis——” 

* Count,” replied Emanuel, bowing. 

‘Well, my dear count, then, I was about to say that 
you pursue me from one abstraction to another, and 
that when I placed at your disposal all my knowledge 
in algebra, I did not inteud that we shvuld enter into a 
research of the unknown. His character! good hea- 
ven, my dear count! who can speak knowingly of the 
character of a man, unless it be himself?—and even 
then—but hold—I myself, as you now see me, have 
ploughed for twenty years, at one time with the keel of 
a brig, at another with that ofa frigate, this vast ex- 

nse, which now extends itself before us. My eyes, 

or 80 I may express myself, discerned the ocean almost 
at the samc moment that they saw the sky above it. 





Since my tongue was able to join two w er, 


or my comprehension could combine two ideas, I have 
interrogated and studied the caprices of the ocean, and 
yet I do not, even at this time, Khow its character—and 
there are only four principal winds, and thirty-two 
breezes which agitate it—that’s all. How, then, can you 
expect that I should judge of a man, torn as he is by his 
thousand ions.” 

“Nor did I ask you, my dear duke—marquis~ 
arr oman” lied th ilor, bo 

ieutenant,” replied the young sailor, bowin 

Emanuel had done Siiee. _— ; wh | 

“I was about to say, then, my dear lieutenant, I do 





not ask a physiological lecture on the gama of 

Captain Paul. I only wish to inform myself upon two 

ints. podTinetly, whether you consider him a man of 
onour 


“We must first of all understand each other as to the 
meaning of words, my dear count; what is your precise 
detinition of the word honour ?” 

“ Permit me to remark, my dear lieutenant, that this 
question is a most singular one. Honour! Why, 
honour—is—honour.” ’ 

“ That’s it precisely—a word without a definition, like 
the word God! God—is God! and every one creates 
a God after his own fashion. The Egyptians adored 
him under the form of a scorpion—the Israelites, under 
that of a golden calf. So it is with honour. There is 
the honour of Camillus, and that of Coriolanus—that 
of the Cid, and that of Count Julian. Detine your ques. 
tion better, if you wish me to reply.to it.” 

* Task, then, whether his word may be relied upon?” 

*T do not believe he ever failed in that regard. His 
enemies—and no one ean arrive to his station without 
having them—even his enemies, I say, have never 
doubted that he would keep, even unto death, an oath 
which he had sworn to. This point is, therefore, believe 
me, fully settled. In this respect, he is a man of honour. 

us pass, therefore, to your second question, for, if I 
do not deceive myself, you wish to know something 
farther.” 

* Yes, I wish to know whether he would faithfully 
obey an order given by his Majesty ?” 
om Majesty ?” 

“ Really, my dear lieutenant, you affect a difficulty of 
comprehension which would better suit the gown of a 
sophist than a naval uniform.” 

‘Why so? You accuse me of cavilling, because, 
before replying, I wish to know precisely what I have 
to answer. e have, at this present time, eight or 
ten majesties, seated securely or otherwise, upon the 
different thrones of Europe. We have his Catholic 
Majesty—a feeble majesty, who allows the inheritance 
left him by Charles the Fifth to be torn from him 
— by Piece ; as =o his ae no head- 
strong majesty, who clings to his America, as Cyingetus 
to the Persian ship, and whese hands we shall cut off, 
if he does not loose his hold; we have his Christian 
Majesty. whom I venerate and honour ——” 

* Well, it is of him I wish to s ” said Emanuel; 
do you believe that Captain Paul would feel dis- 

gang, to obey an order. which I should deliver from 


“Captain Paul,” replied the lieutenant, “ would, as 
every captain ought to do, obey every order emanating 
from a power which has the right of commanding him 
—unless indeed he be an accursed ‘pirate, or some 
damned privateer’s-man, some buccaneer, who owes no 
allegiance, and which I should doubt from the appear 
ance of the te he commands, and from the way 
sho is fitted. He nmst have, then, in some drawer of 
his cabin, a commission signed by some power or other. 
Well; should this commission bear the name of Louis, 
and be sealed with the fleur-de-lis of France, there can 
be no doubt that he would obey any order sealed and 
signed by the same name.” 

‘This is. all, then, that I wish to be informed of,” 
replied the young musketeer, who began to grow 
impatient at the strange and evasive answers given by 
_ companion. “TI will only ask you one more ques 

ion. 

_ “T am ready to obey your wishes in that, as I have 
in the rest, count,” returned the lieutenant. 

; = oJ you know any way of getting on board of that 
ship 

“There is one,” replied the lieutenant, pointing to 
wards his own boat, which lay rocked by the waves, ia 
a small creek close to them. 

“That boat! why, it is yours.” 

Well! I will take you on board.” 

* You know this Captain Paul, then ?” 

“1? not in the least! But as nephew of an admiral, 
IT am naturally acquainted with every officer of a ship, 
from a boatswain, who pipes the hands aloft, to the reat 
admiral, who commands a squadron. Besides which, we 
sailors have secret signs among us, a certain masoni¢ 
language, by which we know one another as brothers in 
whatever part of the ocean we may meet. You may, 
therefore, accept my —— with the same frankness 
in which I offer it. I, my rowers, and my boat, are at 
your disposal.” 

“ Do me this service, then,” said Emanuel, “ and——" 

“You will forgive me the annoyance I have eansed 
by my tergiversations, will you not ?” said the lieutenant. 
“You cannot be surprised at it,” continued he, smiling} 
“my dear count, the solicitude of a seaman’s life has 





given $0 us children of the sea the habit of a 
During a calm, we invoke the winds! During the tem 
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t, we invoke the calm; and during the night we 
address ourselves to God.” 

Emanuel again looked doubtingly at his companion 
who met. his gaze with poet yin -tem 
simplicity, which had appeared to sp over his fea- 
turez every time he had become the object of investiga- 
tion to the musketeer. The latter was surprised at 
this mixture of contempt for human things, and of poetic 
admiration of the works of God. But finding that 
this singular man was disposed to render him, although 
in a strange manner, the service he had asked of him, 
he accepted his proffered assistance. Five minutes 
afterwards, the two young men were advancing towards 
the unknown vessel with as much rapidity as could be 
given to the light bark in which they were seated by 
six stout rowers, whose oars rose and fell with so 
regular @ movement, that it appeared rather impelled 
by some powerful machine, than by the combination of 
human strength. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE FRIGATE. 
And oh! the littlo warlike world within! 
The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy; 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din— 
When, at a word, the tops are mann’d on high, 
Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering cry; 
While through the seaman's hands the tackle glides; 
Or schoolboy midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his Py eye ag good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin cults, 
TRON. 

As they advanced, the graceful form of the ship became 
more and more clearly defined, and although the voca- 
tion of the count did not lead him to admire beaut 
under such a form, he could not avoid being struc 
by the graceful model of her construction, the loftiness 
and strength of her masts, and the elegance of her rig- 
ging, which appeared, as it stood out against the richly- 
tinted sky, reddened by the setiing sun, to be com- 
posed of flexible and silky fibres, spun by some gigantic 
spider. There was not, however, any appearance of 
movement on board the ship, which seemed, either 
from inattention or contempt, to care but little for 
the visit she was about to receive. The young @pus- 
quetaire thought, however, at one moment, that he 
perceived the end of a telescope peeping out at one of 
the port-holes, near the muzzle of a gun, and which was 
pointed towards the boat; but the ship, being gently 
moved round by the quiet heaving of the waves, pre- 
sented her prow towards them; his attention was 
attracted by the figure-head, which generally bears 
some allusion to the name of the vessel that it deco- 
rates: it was a representation of one of the daughters 
of America, discovered by Columbus, and’ conquered 
by Corcez, with a heud-dress of many coloured feathers, 
ler bosom naked, and ornamented with 2 coral neck- 
lace. As to the remainder of the figure, it was a 
curious combination, half-syren, half-serpent, attached 
tothe fore-part of the ship in a graceful though fantastic 
form. The nearer the boat approached the ship, the 
more did the attention of the count appear attracted 
this figure. It was, in fact, a sculpture, not only sin- 
gular as to form, but very remarkable from the finish of 
its execution ; and it was easy to perceive, that it was 
not the work of vulgar hands, but had been carved by 
asuperior artist. The lieutenant remarked, with the 
satisfaction of a seaman, the increasing admiration 
Wwuich ap in the countenance of the soldier; and 
at list perceiving that his attention was concentrated 
in the figure-head we have described, he seemed to wait 
with impatience that the latter should express his 
pw upon it; but finding that he did not give any, 

though they were near enough not to lose any of its 
beauties, he took upon himself to be the first to speak, 
and to question his young companion. 

° Well, count,” said he, concealing the interest which 
hetook in his reply under an apparent gaiety, “ what do 
you think of this master-piece ¢ bin 

“I think,” replied Emanuel, “ that, com: g it with 
works of the same description which I have seen, it 
merits the appellation which you have given it.” 

“ Yes,” said the lieutenant, carelessly, “it is the last 
work of William Coustou, who died before he had com- 
we it: it was finished by one of his pupils, named 

upré, a man of genius, who is starving, and who is 
obliged to carve wood for want of marble, and to cut 
figure-heads of ships, when he ought to be employed 
in sculpturing statues. See,” said he, giving an impul- 
sion to the rudder which laid them across her bows, “ it 
isa real necklace of coral that she wears, and they are 
real pearls that are hanging from her ears. As to her 
th each pupil is a diamond worth a hundred ruin @>. 

he captain -who takes this frigate, will, besides the 
honour of capturing hor, have a splendid wedding pre- 
sent to offer to his bride.” ‘ 

“What an odd caprice!” exclaimed Emanuel, carried 
away by the singularity of the object he was gazing ut, 
“to ornament a ship in the same way that one would 
an animated being, and to risk considerable sums to 
the chances of a battle, or the dangers of a storm.” 

“ Way should this astonish you*’”’ said the lieutenant, 
with an accent of indescribable melancholy ; “ we sea- 
men have no other family than our sailors, no other 
country but the ocean, no gorgeous pa ts but the 
tempest, no amusements but the battle. We must 





attach ourselves to something, having no real mistresses, 
for who would love us sea- who are always on the 
wing? We must therefore shape to ourselves an imagi- 
nary love. The one | ed of some ver- 
dant and shady island, and every time he perceives one 
in the distance, rising from the ocean lke a flower- 
garden, his heart becomes as joyous as that of a bird 
when returning to its nest. other selects some 
favourite star from out the firmament, and during the 
long and lovely nights on the Atlantic, every time he 
passes the equator, it appears to him that it approaches 
nearer to him, and salutes him with a more vivid light. 
There are others, and they are the greater number, who 
attach themselves to their frigate as toa well-beloved 
daughter, who groan whenever the tempest tears away 
any part of her, at every wound given by the shot that 
strikes her, and when she is at length sunk by the tem- 
pest or the combat, prefer to perish with her, rather 
than to save themselves without her, giving to landsmen 
a holy example of fidelity. Captain Paul is one of the 
latter class—that’s all; and he has given to his frigate 
the see 8 ey which he had intended for his 
bride. Ah! I see they are waking up.” © 

“Boat, ahoy!” cried some one from on board the 
frigate— what boat’s that ?” 

We want to come on board,” replied Emanuel; 
* throw us a rope that we may catch hold of.” 

**Go round to the starboard side, and you will find 
the vay-ladder.” 

The sailors pulled round, and in a few seconds the 
two young men were going up the ship’s side. The 
officer of the watch came be thes with an eagerness 
which appeared in Emanuel’s mind to promise well. 

* Sir,” said tho lieutenant to a young man who was 
dressed in the same uniform as himself, and appeared 
to be of the same rank, “this is my friend, the Count 
——  By-the-bye, I forgot to ask your name.” « 

“ Count Emanuel d’Auray.”” 

*T was saying then, that this is my friend, the Count 
Emanuel d’Auray, who unxiously desires to speak to 
Captain Paul. Isheon board?” | 
Pe He has just this moment arrived,” replied the 
o! 


cer. 
“In that case, I will go below and prepare him to 
receive you, my dear count. In the meantime this is 
Mr. Walter, who will have the pleasure of showing you 
through the ship. It is an interesting sight for a land 





officer, and the more so, as I doubt whether you would 
find many ships kept in sich order as this is, 
people are at supper just now, I believe ?” 


The 


** Yes, sir. 

“In that case, it will be the more curious sight.” 

“ But,” observed the efficer, hesitating a little, “ it is 
my watch on deck.” 

“ Bah! you can easily find one of your brother-officers 
who will relieve you for a short time. I will endeavour 
to manage so that the captain shall not make you kick 
your heels too long in the ante-room. Adieu, till 1 
meet you again, count: I shall recommend you in such 
a way as insure a good reception for you.” 

With these words, the young lieutenant disappeared 
down the companion-ladder, while the one who remained 


by | with Emanuel to show him over the ship, took him into 


the ’tweent decks. 

As the lieu: -nant had presumed, the crew of the fri- 
were at their supper. It was the first time that 
he young count had been present at such a repast; and 
however much he desired to speak immediately to the 
captain, he felt so curious to observe what was going 

on, that he examined everything with eager attention. 
ween every two guns a table and benches were 
pared, not standing on their feet, but slung by ropes 
rom above. Four men were seated upon each of the 
benches, taking their portion of pieces of beef, which 
seemed to resist the action of their knives, but which 
had to do with hearty fellows who did not appear at all 
eee to be daunted by its tonghness. At every 
table there were two caus of wine, that is to say, about 
a pint for each man. As to the bread, it did not a r 
to be distributed by rations, but they could take as 
much as they wanted. The most profound silence 


reigned throughout the crew, which was composed of 


not more than from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred men. 
Although none of those seated al the table opened 
their mouths for any other purpose than to eat, Emanuel 
perceived, with some surprise, that they were composed 
of many different nations, which was easily discernible 
from the contour of their countenances. His cicerone 
remarked his astonishment, and replying to his thought 
before he had given utterance to it, suid, with an Ameri- 
can accent, which Emanuel had already observed, and 
which proved that he who spoke to him was born on the 
other side of the Atlantic: “ Yes, yes, we have a 
tolerably pretty sample of every nation in the world; 
and if, all at once, a good deluge should carry off the 
ehildren of Noah, as it formerly did those of Adam, our 
ark could furnish people who speak every language. Do 
you observe those three fellows who are exchanging a 
iece of roast beef for a clove of garlic? they are lads 
a Gallicia, whom we picked up at Cape Ortegul, and 
who would not go into action without having said a 
prayer to St. Jago of CompostelJo, but who, when once 
their prayer is over, would rather allow themselves to 
be cut in pieces like martyrs, than retreat a single step. 
Those two who are polishing their table at the expense 





of their jacket-sleeves, are Dutchmen, who stiil 


complain of the injury done to their commerce by the 
discovery of the Cape of Good lope. You see ihem 
—at first sight they look like very beer-pots. Weil, 
those brave tellows, the moment they hear the drum 
beat to quarters, «me as active as monkeys. Go 
near them, and they will talk to you about their ances- 
tors; they will tell you they descend from those famous 
sweepers of the sea, who, when going into activn, buisicd 
a broom instead of a flag; but they will take good care 
not to inform you that, one fine morning, the Enylisi 
took their broom, and made rods of it to whip them 
with. That whole table, where they are clatiering 
together at such a rate, but in an under-tone, is occu. 
pied by Frenchmen, who would talk louder if they dured, 
the seat of honour is occupied by a chief elected by 
themselves. He is a Parisian by birth, a cosmopolite 
frm taste, a great master at the small-sword and sin, le- 
stick, and a dancing-master to boot. Always guy aud 
contented, he sings when he is on duty, sings wien he 
is fighting, and will die singing, unless a hemp cravat 
should stop his voice, which may very likely happea to 
him, should he have the misforiuue to fall into the hauds 
of John Bull, Turn your eyes to the other side now, 
and observe that row of square and idle heads. ‘Ties 
are strange faces to you, are they not ? but which every 
American, born between Hudson's Bay and the Gull of 
Mexico, would recognise at once for bears born on the 
borders uf Lake Erie, or seals from Nova Scotia. There 
are three or four of them who are one-eyed, ‘Luis 
arises from their peculiar mode of fighting; they 
twist their fingers in the hair of their antagonist, and 
gouge out his eye with their thumbs, ‘There are some 
of them who are very expert at this exercise, and 
who never miss their mark; so that, when they are 
boarding a ship, they almost invariably throw away 
their boarding-pikes, or their cutlass, and seizing the 
first Englishman they can catch hold of, they uneye 
him with a dexterity and quickness quite delightful to 
behold. You will now comprehend that ! did not 
deceive you in what I eaid, und that our collection is 
complete.” 

“ But,” asked Emanuel, who had listened to this long 
enumeration with a certain degree of interest, “ how 
does your captain manage to make himself understood 
by men brought together from such distant nations ?” 

“ First of all, our captain understands all languayes— 
and although iv battle and during stormy weather he 
speaks his mother tongue, he gives such an accent to it 
that every one understands him and obeys him. But 
see, the larboard cabin-door is opening, and I doubt not 
he is ready to receive you,” 

And instantly a boy dressed in a midshipman’s 
uniform came up to the two officers, and asked Emanuel 
if he did not call himself the Count d’Auray; and on 
his receiving an affirmative reply, he requested him to 
follow him ; and the officer who had so conscientiously 
sustained the part of a ciccrone, immediutely went on 
deck to resume his duties there. As to Emanuel, he 
advanced towards the cabin with a mixed feeling of 
anxiety and curiosity. He was at last about to be 
ushered into the presence of Captain Paul. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





THE LITTLE GARDEN—A MOTHER'S LAY. 


Tnx little garden still shall bloom, 
My darling boy, thongh thou art gone: 
The roses still shall brea he perfume, 
And violets drink the nectured dawn: 
Yes, every sacred leaf shail be 
A dear memorial of thee! 


Here pressed thy little playful feet ; 
Ly little hands here nursed the flower; 
And here thy voice made music sweet 
Through many a summer's golden hour. 
Where could I tind so biest a shrine 
As this small, cherished spot of thine? 


No ruthless hand shal! scare tho birds 
That linger on the neighbouring tree: 

My boy, they seemed to hear thy worda, 
And answered in glad mastody 

Ye were, in anal mp young desire, 

Responding chords on Nature's lyre. 


My boy, my lost, my darling boy! 
When thus I watch this rose, it seems 
Thy voice falls from that clime of joy 
‘That angels tend by Heaven's streams— 
* Dear mother, here I nurse for thee, 
A sweet rose of Eternity!" 








“ Bur.”—It is said that one woman never sponks in 
praico of another without annexing a depreciatory 
*but.” As I have before remarked on similar charges, 
this fault has no particular sex. What man ever thought 
that other men handsome or tulented, whom a lady 
friend praised? He is a good follow, ceriainly, “ but 
it costs him nothing;” or, he would be govd-luoking 
“but” for his nose, feet, or hands. Then, everybody 
knows the overwhelming love of rival politicians and 
generals for each other, while the ood-fellowship 
between rival musicians avd artists was lony since 
matter of history! In fine, there is as much Lumen 
nature in a hat as in a bonnet, and it necds a magnify. 
ing-ylass to sec the difference in favour of one or the 





other.—Fanny Fern. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE WITCH'S WARNING. 


Wiritw a few yards of the Railway Terminus Hotel, in 
which [orace Greville had so suddenly and mysteriously 
parted from Aurelia, there ran a long and narrow 
strect—a mere alley, in truth—but which was desig- 
nated by a very aristocratic name, 

We will call it Brabazon-row. 

The fifteenth house on the right side of this row was 
distinguished from the rest by several peculiarities. It 
was lirger, it was older, and it was more dirty and 
dilapidated. 

Taese qualifications fitted it for the purpose to which 
it was devoted, and which was signified by a very dirty 
and very ill-written placard, in the only entire pane of 
glass in the window next the door. That placard bore 
the inscription, “ Night Lodgings.” ‘The building was, 
in fact, a common lodging-house of the lowest descvip- 
tion, 

The greater part of this building consisted of large 
rooms in which masses of people—thieves, beggars, and 
the outcasts of society generally—herded indiscrimi- 
nately on miserable straw pallets ; but there were a few 
small rooms in the roof, which were Jet off to permanent 
os ints, and had at least the advantages of quiet and 

ecency,. 

In pa of these rooms, late on the night in which the 
interview between Sir Melchior Grane and the con- 
spirators had taken place, an aged and witherod crone 
bent over a few sticks burning in a skeleton grate, 

The autumn nights were growing cold, and the woman 
spread her hands over the bright flames, and huddled 
a to the grate, as if the blood in her veins was stag- 
nant. 

“I’m very old,” she murmured—“ very old; it, must 
be nigh upon a hundred years since I was born; nobody 
knows the time, but it must—it must. It’s many a long 
yeur since I was warm o’ nights—since I hadn't shivers, 
or rheumatiz, or cramp, or the shudder that hasn’t no 
name—the shudder that’s nighest death.” 

She clutched her miserable garments closer round 
her wasted shoulders as she spoke; then a sudden 
thought seemed to one her, as she drew herself up. 

“I'm old,” she cried, querulously ; “ but I’m not dead 
yet—no, no!—not dead yet! Sometimes I think I shall 
nover die, there’s so much power in me. I can rale 
‘em all—the strung, and the knowing, and the wilful. 
I've only to look at ’em, and they tremble and obey 
mo. And the older I get, the more hold I get over 
‘em. No,no! I’m not dead. I’ve work to do yet. I 
will give my dead darliny’s boy a fortune and a wife, 
and settle the girl, too, though | ee took to her as I 
did to the boy ; though they’re both wilful, and neither 
of ’em love me us they should, for all P’ve done for ’em. 
Neither of ’em—neither of ’em.” 

Mumbling thus, she crouched down over the fire, 
find remained for a time buried in profound silence. 

Suddenly there was a creaking as of a footstep in 
the poe re without. Then the door was opened cau- 
tiously and noiselessly, and a tall man entered. This 
min ufimediately closed the door as noiselessly after 
him. 

‘The woman by the fire did not look up. 

She only asked, “ Is that you, Horace ?” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Horace Greville—for it was 
he—unrolling a shawl which had concealed his face, 
and advancing as he did so, until the red glow of the 
flames fell upon his h mdsome but dissipated features. 

“ You are late,” said the woman-~in whom the reader 
will have recognised the Witch of the Evil Eye — 
pestioning him to a seat with her long, skinny right 
hand. 

“ Yes: I've been engaged,” he said, sullenly. 

“T know it,” replied the woman. 

© You know what ?” he demanded, with some alarm. 

“ Where and how you've been engaged,” she replied, 
looking up into his tace calmly. ‘ You've beeiwat the 
house of Sir Melchior Grange——” 

“Ah! you watched me?” he interrupted. 

“No, no: there was no need of that,” she replied. 
* Your companions betrayed you.” 

“What! They have played me false ?” he cried, with 
astonishment. 

“ Likely,” answered the Witch ; “ but J didn’t mean 
that. I meant that, knowing them and their purposes, 
it wasn’t hard to guess what you did in their company.” 

“ You knew thdir business ?” demanded the youth, 

“T did. It was to frighten Sir Melchior Grange into 
yielding up the Houlskampt property upon the faith of 
the papers they produced to him; and he—why he 
laughed, as well he might. They had papers enough, 
God help ’em!—papers that I'd fetched for ’em by my 
agents across the seas; but they were waste papers, 
mere waste and refuse, because the master-key was 
wanting. You kuow that now—I could have told it 
you before you pat your neck into the noose, and 
chanced the gallows wiih the rest of em.” 

* Aud this muster-key, as you call it—where was it?” 
asked [Torace, eaverly. 


the woman, with a hideous leer; “ didn’t he draw it from 

his pretty cabinet and flash it in your faces, and strike 
you dumb, asa set of convicted couspirators? Didn't 
e—eli P” 

“ No, mother; what he took from his cabinet wus——” 

“ A harmless sheet of blank jg.per,” interrupted the 
woman, 

Horace stared at her in utter astonishment, and also 
with somewhat of the alarm which the supposed pos- 
session of supernatural powers is always calculated to 
inspire. Many a time had his Witch-motler inspired 
him with wonder; but this instance of her power fairly 
staggered him. 

“You don’t mean to say that this wag your work ?” 
he cried. 

“Yes, Horace,” replied the Witch ; “and if you had 
one spark ot gratitude in your heart, yon would bless 
me for your escape. Had Sir Melchior Grange been in 





& position to produce that paper, do you know what 
would have happened next ?” 
** What he would have done with it ?” 

“ Yos. He would at once have handed you and your 
fellows over to the police; for he would ee had evi- 
dence beyond all cavil of your complicity and guilt. 
From this I have rescued you!” 

The man did not utter a word of thanks: he simply 
reflected for a moment or two. Then he said, as if 
inspired by a sudden idea— 


promise all is in your possession—thongh how it came 
there the Devil only knows—wlty not destroy it, and 
60 leave us a clear path to fortune ?” 
“Why not?” cried the Witch; “ since we come to 
why and wherefore, tell me, why do you run thus wil- 
fally to your own ruin—to your own destruction? [ 
would secure you peace and competence—the position 
of a gentleman val the comfort of a wife good and 
beautifift. But you despise my powers; you scorn my 
counsels ; you must, forsooth, choose your own wife and 
make your own fortune!” 
“ And why not?” he demanded, fiercely. 
“ Ah, why not, indeed! You have shown such com- 
petence for the task thus far, that it were a pity but you 
should continve it. For your fortune you would have 
won—a halter! And for your wife ——” 
“What of her?” said Horace; “ but for your inter- 
ference, I might have married her with her lady mother’s 
own consent ere this ——” 
** No, Horace, that is impossible.” 
“ You think so?” 
om know it.” . aedien .” 
t is to gratify your own whim that you say this 

he answered, hastily, “Tt is your crotcheb: that ?should 
marry Violet Heartlaw, the penniless orphan, rather 
than the wealthy, adopted daughter of Lady De L’Olme, 
and you will hear of nothing else. Violet Heartlaw! 
Why, only the other day she was going from house to 
house seeking a situation as a poor governess ——”" 
“What of that?” demanded the Witch, fiercely; 
“what of that? In your feeble eyes, which only look 
to the present, she is to be despi for that. But 
I see further; I read the bright page of the future, and 
there—— In a word, Horace, I say to you as I have ever 
said, ‘Make Violet Heartlaw your wife, and you will 
attain the summit of your ambition.’” 
“That might have been so once,” replied the youn 
man, “when she was the supposed heiress of Colone 
Heartlaw; but now ——” 
“Tt is as true as ever. Circumstances change, but 
the course of destiny is unchangeabld. Be advised, 
Horace—be advised. The hours are drawing close; 
the wheel is revolving for the last time. You may yet 
snatch a prize, but your own wilfulness will only yield 
you an utter blank.’ 
For a moment the actor did not reply. 
“ You tell me,” he said, at length, “ that this fortune, 
left to the heir of Baron Holskampt, is lost to us?” 
“Yes,” she replied. 
“ That litigation will be wasted upon it?” 
“ Utterly.’ 
“ And you cannot even aid me by the papers of which 
you have become possessed P”’ 
“T have aided you. For the fature, I shall best aid 
you by their destruction.” 

“Then there is absolutely no chance of my becoming 
wealthy through that channel?” 

** None.” 


‘ 


‘One course only remains to me, then?” said the 
young man, rising. “ Aurelia De L’Olme believes her- 
self my wife; I have run a risk in the step I have taken 
to secure her, and I cannot retract. She must still be 
mine, and I will use her as a lever to raise myself to 
position and to affluence.” 

“ You will fail,” said the woman, solemnly. 

“And if Ido? There is then Violet, toward whom 
I have already made advances.” 

“* It will be too late.” 

She said no more. 

One or two remarks escaped the lips of Horace Gre- 
ville, but he received no replies, aud in a few minutes 
he sullenly took his leave, 

“The old Witch!” he cried, as he descended the 
stairs; “she is deaf to everything but her own conceit. 
Yet, by Jove! it was stranye how she should have got 

vossession of thuse papers, and have learnt their value ; 
it almost makes oue believe ——" 


But if, as you say, this paper which would com. | are 


“ At any rate,” he said, “I will hare one throw for 
fortune, and will boldly confess my position to Lady 
De L'Olme ; I will swear that Aurelia is my wife, ang 
if this fails ——” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in the wrap. 
ping of the shawl around his throat as he emerged inig 
@ air, 


CHAPTER LV. 
“LICENSED TO KILL.” 


At the same hour at which the interview just described 
took place, there was a secret conference in the oflice of 
the younger Gratchett. 

The parties to it were Sir Jasper Wylde and the 
Gratchetts, futher and son; for the importance of the 
business under discussion was such, that it had induced 
the latter personages to make common cause over it, 
for once, though each had his own private views and 
secret reservations. 

As they sat close together in the gloomy office—the 
li¢ht of which barely revealed the features of each to 
the other—these men conversed in low and querulous 
tones, their voices seldom rising above a guttural 


T 
“You know how much is at stake” said Sir Jasper; 
“you are equally interested in keeping things as they 


“ Not equally,” said young Gratchett, “ not equally. 
You must do me the justice to say, that while 1’ve ren. 
dered you comparatively safe, I've secured ourselves 
ultogther—yes, altogether.” 

“Have you?” cried Sir Jasper, his voice rising with 
a sudden burst of passion; “we shall see about that, 
There’s one element in the caleulation which, perhaps, 
you've overlooked ; that is, that if unything happened to 
me, Pm in a position to give evidence ayuinst both of 


“Ha! ha!” laughed young Gratchett, as if it was a 
capital joke ; “you think so, do you?” 

** 1 know it.” ; 

“ Nousense!”’ said the old man; “ Tiv’s too clever, 


My boy’s too clever to leave such a loophole as 


~~ e’re safe enough; you may take ycur oath of 
that. 
Sif®asper looked from one to the other. The faint 


light falling on their green eyes, gave them the aspeet 
= beasts of prey. Nevertheless, Sir Jasper smiled 
gravely, and they saw and noted that fact. 

And what they noted they never forgtt—those wil 
Gratchetts ; a furtive look, or a stray word, found it 
registered in their memories as surely as a life-und- 
death confession, 

“ Well, well,” said Sir Jasper, anxious to resume the 
thread of the dialogue at the point at which it had 
been interrupted ; “at all events, you will admit that 
we have united in playing a somewhat perilous game. 
As my agents, you have received money aud exercised 
powers for me——” 

“ On your instruction,” said young Gratchett. 

* Yes, acting on my instruciions ; bat as representing 
a state of things which you knew to be tictitious.” 

* Excuse me,” said old Gratchett; “ we know nothing 
—we only receive the instructions of our clicuts.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Sir Jasper. “ Why do you insist 
on fencing with me at every turn, and pretending to 
convince me that your position is a pertectly safe one? 
You know better—J know better; and it would be 
wiser, if, instead of this child’s-play, you would S 
with me in trying to devise a meuns of getting ourselves 
out of the difficulty.” 

Perhaps they saw the force of this argument. Cer 
tainly they did not offer any comment upon it. 

** But may not your informant be mistaken ?” asked 
old Gratchett, geverting to a previous point in the cou- 
versation. “‘suere are many men of the same age, 
height, and general appearance as ——” 

“Be it so,” interrupted Sir Jasper; “but put the 
other side of the case. Suppose the worst—what then? 
I—you—all of us shall know how to aet if there is no 
danger; but I want us to determine on how we are to 
proceed if my informant és right, and if the danger does 
threaten us ?” 

*'I'rue,” said young Gratchett, struck with the prac. 
tical good sense of tis; “ and what do you propose?” 

It was a very pecoliar and significant glance which 
Sir Jasper Wyide fixed, first on the father and then om 
the son, as the latter propounded this question. 

They must have noted it. 

Yet the face of the old man remained rigid, as if cast 
in metal; and that of his son might have been the 
carved ivory head upon his own walking-stick. 

“There are peculiarities in the case,” said Sir Jasper 
—his voice lowered to a whisper; “ in the first pluce, 
the man is—dead.” 

* Dead!” cried father and son simultaneously. 


(To be continued in our next,) 








THtInk oF IT.—Ont of debt, every sixpence you get 
ahead is your own; you may look on it with unalloyed 
sensation of right to save it or spend it, to turn it inte 
any fashion or pleasure it is equal to. But in debt yout 
money is not yourown. It belowes to him to whom 








“ Wuat, dida’t Sir Melchior show it you?” demanded 





He paused, 


is due—to him who patiently tuiled for ic—earned it. 
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LADY EDITH RESCUED BY ROUGH ROB AND HIS FRIENDS FROM ROGER CROFT, 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “‘ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us,” “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” &e , Fc. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
TRIED FOR HIS LIFE. 

Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though in triple steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

TaE sun rose with unclouded splendour on the morning 
fixed for Arthur Bertram’s trial. The was of the 
deep, clear, bright sapphire, so common in Italy, so rare 
in England; the granite of the pavement sparkled in 
the rays of the sun. The flower-girls hawked about 
the cheapest and most common-place offerings. These 
London Floras were sunburnt, and their growth stopped 
and stunted by the heavy burthens they had borne from 
their cradles—that of life itself not the lizhtest carried 
on their broad shoulders ; but Nu.ure never yet madea 
flower which in its first freshness has not some beaaty, 
nor a flower-girl who, in her early youth, has nota 
charm for some one. 

Ata very early hour the Central Criminal Court was 
crowded —thronged to excess; so were all the avenues 
approaching toit. Great, indeed, was the interest excited 
by this trial for Wittuc Muroexr—the Wilful Murder of 
a Peer of the Realm —the young, wealthy, happy, hopeful 
Marquis of Danstanbargh. The romance interwoven with 
tuis story of blood and crime, the extraordinary details 
connected with this deep tragedy, which had stolen into 
the pablic papers, and thence into every home and heart, 
filled all with horror, doubt, and intense curiosity as to 
the solution of the mystery. The constantly-disputed 
point of Guitty, or Nor Guitty? which had become 
ilmost, a party-question throughout the empire, all 
united to invest Arthur Bertram’s trial with a harrow- 
ing, a thrilling, a bewildering interest, felt alike by all 
classes, from the noble lords and M.P.’s, who were ac- 
commodated with seats on the bench, to the poor 
hawkers of ginger-beer and lemonade, the vetidors of 
huts, apples, oranges, &c., &c., and the strolling Floras 
of whom we have spoken. Outside the Conrt, the mob 
formed one dense, closely-packed mass ; inside, there 
Was not an available spot unoccupied. People, outside 
and in, seemed in high good-humour. So bright a day! 
§0 interesting a trial! so much sensation! Oh, it was 
high holiday for all the spectators ; and so it was in 
acient Rome, when the lions, the tigers, and the 

thers were let loose upon the Christian martyrs who 
Preferred death to apostacy. 


Among the spectators, and vainly flattering them- 
selves that they were incoy., were ladies well known in 
the fashionable world, and armed with opera-glasses. 
Quietly dressed and closely veiled, Lady Rockalpine 
and her daughter Lady Ida might have been detected 
among these lovers of a sensation drama. But it was not 
merely curiosity that led Ludy Rockalpine to that Court. 
She was very vindictive; she owed iether Bertram a 
bitter grudge, not only for winning Edith’s young heart, 
but for the part she believed he find taken in depriving 
her and her family of the alliance she had so ardently 
coveted—that of the young Marquis of Dunstanburgh. 
Lady Rockalpine had written to Mrs. Croft when first 
she left the y Edith in her care, desiring her on no 
account to allow any information connected with Arthur 
Bertram and the proceedings against him to be con- 
veyed to Lady Edith. 

‘As far as I can judge,” said her ladyship to Mrs. 
Croft (by letter), “Lady Edith has ceased to interest 
herself in the fate of that most guilty and unhappy 
wretch. I do not think she knows or has tried to ascer- 
tain the result of the coroner’s inquest. She is astrange 
girl, and I have sometimes thought that the fall which, 
mm her childhood, threatened to make her a cripple, 
may in some way have affected her brain. Let the name 
of the wretched prisoner never be mentioned in her 
presence; keep all re carefully away from her; 
and if ever she should é any inquiry as to the fate 
of the young ruffian, tell her his friends have got him 
out of the way, and that he is enjoying himself ip Paris 
or Brussels, or where you will; and do not on any ac- 
count give her any idea that he is in prison, or to be 
tried for his hfe. ‘To such romantic girls as Lady 
Edith, a culprit like Bertram becomes a hero and a 
martyr; and looking upon him in that light, there is no 
excess—no madness—of which she would not be guilty! 
If she thinks him safe and happy, she will soon forget 
all about him, and, I hope, accept acertain young duke, 
who saw her in Paris, and who not only admired her, 
but ardently desires to be allied (by marrying my 
Pater to me.” 

ae had epomaned this letter in me manent 
and most abject style, promising everything her lady- 
ship required; and Lady Rodtalsins then troubled 
herself no more about the matter. 

She was very anxious that Arthur Bertram should be 
found guilty; and if a something, inseparable from wo- 
man’s nature, made her prefer that he should not be 
hanged, the best she wished him was, that a plea of 
insanity should be set up, and that he should be con- 
fined as a criminal lunatic during Her Majesty's plea- 
sure—namely, for the term of his natural lite. 

Lord Rockalpine had taken, in secret, an intense in- 
terest in every detail connected with Arthur Bertram’s 
trial, and at one time he hud resolved to be present ; 
but his couragé failed him when the time came, an 





when Lady Rockalpine sent to propose that they should 
drive to the Central Criminal Court together, ‘My 
Lord’ was nowhere to be found! His absence was 
the result of a long and ghastly conflict with his own 
tormented spirit. 

He wanted—nay, he burned to know exactly, what 
passed, what transpired, at this trial. How could he 
tell but that the train of circumstances might drag 
him in some way before the public, as connected indi- 
rectly with this murder? 

In all webs, whether woven by the Fatal Sisters, and 
called the web of life, or those delicate silken meshes 
that seem to grow beneath the fingers of fair ladies, a 
touch will unravel what it has tuken a long time to 
weave. Conscience whispered in the terrified, anxious 
ear of Lord Rockalpine, that at any moment the web 
he had woven so carefully might be unrayelled, and he 
stand bare, exposed, disgraced, and Jefenceless before 
the world, which had so long been at lis feet, wors|ip- 
ping in him the great moral reformer; he who had so 

eatly im revel the distipline of our prisons, esta- 

lished reformatories, formed ragged schools, and 

realised what many had long deemed lm possi! lea 
liberal conservatism. Alas! alas! the pillory of public 
opinion is at all times a terrible one! What must it 
be, then, to him who, for five-and-twenty years, has 
occupied a shrine placed on the highest pinnacle of 
Pop ar esteem, and been worshipped as an idol P 

Yo wonder Lord Rockalpine, when the awful time 
drew near, shrank from the dangers which, to his ex- 
cited fancy and deeply-wounded conscience, seemed 
almost like his own trial for Winrut Muroer—a trial 
which he had evaded and averted for five-and-twenty 
years, but which he had gone through more than a 
thousand times by day and by night im his miduight 
vision, on his feverish couch ; Chat couch, with ite velvet 
hangings, surmounted by # coronet, and its pilded 
griffins rampant forming the supporters. Yes, he liad 
one through that trial while the busy world slept. He 
iad seen the Court—the Judge—tiie Counsel for the 
Crown—the Jury of his Peers. He had heard the 
verdict, Guirtx! He had heard the Sentence, and 
sank back insensible at the long-deferred doom! And 
even in.his grand office at Whitehall, with the noon-day 
sun shining brightly on his despatch-boxes, his official 
zrandeur, and his mysterious-looking private secretary, 
e had gone through every harrowing detail of the trial, 
which, ever since the day, when “the deed that 
damns eternally was done,” he, ingenious in self-torture, 
had acted over and over agaiu to himself, at the 
crowded levée and the Court-ball, as by tue lonely sea- 
beat haunts of Rockalpine, or in the green svlitudes of 
Armstrong Park, or wandering alone by movnlight 
amid the ruins of Rome, or gliding like a ghost amid 
the forests of Baden-Baden, while Lady Rockalpine, 
armed with a card and a pin, was costed. at the tables 
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in the misnamed “ conversation saloon,” since a deadly 
silence, the silence of impending doom, prevails there. 


sooner started by express for a place at a considerable 
dis.ance from the scene of the trial, than he repeuted 
having left London, and conjured up a thousand terrors 
and “ chimeras dire.” Among others, he was haunted 
by the thought, taat his absence from the trial of the 
supposed marderer of his noble friend and nearest 
neisubour, the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, would excite 
Suspicion, appear strange and u and lead to 
Luuse remarks and surmises which he so dreaded. 

lLowever, it was too late, He could not return in 
tine tor the trial, had he wished it. When the pre- 
liminary formula was being gone through, the Fratri- 
cile was hurriedly slipping out of the cxpress at 
M-——<, his hat drawn down, and his cout collar 
pulled ap; bent only on escaping unnoticed, and on 
luidiug himself among the wild flinty rocks, and wish- 
ing that the petrifying waters by which he roamed 
could extend their power to bim, and turn tu stone the 
wildly-beating heart, where Terror and had 
lield their empire for five-and-twenty years, 








CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
THE HUMAN PACE DIVINE, 
For who, to dull forgetfulness a . 
This plonasing, anxious being cer resign oad 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful » 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 
Gray, 
Ir is a dreadful thing to see any human being tried for 
Wilfal Marder, The basest ruffian, whose oft-repeated 
deeds of blood and crime are proved beyond a doubt, 
and for whom, in vulgar parlance, “ hanging is too 
good,” yet excites a thrilling interest in all who think 
seriously what life and death really are, when awaiting 
the verdict that may doom him to a sudden and violent 
denth. 

But if the vilest oulprit ever tried for Wilfal Murder 
does, in spite of his low brow, his brutal mouth, his 
small, poreine eyes, and his bull neck, yet inspire @ sort 
of interest, what must have been felt for Arthur Ber- 
tram, when he was led into Court by two policemen, and 
placed at the dock? And what mnst those who had 
ever known Arthur Bertram have felt, when the sun 
shone full on his pale brow, his hollow eyes, hia thin 
cheek, and his figure wasted by confinement, distress, 
and anxiety about Edith and the result of this trial? 

Directly Arthar Bertram appeared, all evil impres- 
sions about him vanished. They had been excited by 
the savage portraits, which had been sold by tens of 
thousands, heading the most absurd and impossible life 
and adventures of one whom the street authors desig- 
nated as “ Bertram, the Bold Bastard,” thus calling in 
“apt alliteration’s artful aid” to the embellishment of 
their broad-sheets. 

There was a sublime expression of hope, faith, resig- 
nation, upon Arthur Bertram’s pale, noble, and earnest 
face. The thick clusters of closely-curling dark-brown 
hair waved above a marble brow of power and intelli- 
gence. In his large, deep-set eyes there was a bright 
calm and a gentle , Pr A pale rose tint on his thin 
cheeks deepened into a crimson flush, as the buzz of 
surprise and approbation at his appearance went through 
the Court. And some were touched to the heart, and 
some women even wept, to see how wasted was the tall 
form, how thin and semi-transparent the hand he passed 
across his brow, how graceful in ite dignified humility 
his bow to the judge and jury, and how sweetly sad the 
smile with which he recogn Mr. 8t. Ormond, and 
several othors of his friends and witnesses. 

Among the witnesses for the Crown, and certainly the 
most conspicuous, was Roger Croft, in his low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed green beaver, and his green velvet sacque 
(or very loose pulotdt), with gilt buttons; the hideous 
coat, in short, which a servile tailor had named the 
* Croft,” after him. 

Lord Hauteville, with his bleared eye, his pale, and 
yet bloated face, was by Roger Croft's side; and the 
two wont actually betting—and that very heavily—on 
the trial. 

Marion, Lady Hauteville, gorgeously dressed, and 
looking vor handsome, bad been driven to the spot b) 
Roger Croft, whose show equipage had attracted as 
mie! poms as that of the Lord Mayor of London might 
have done. 

{n spite of an assumed air of independence and swag- 
ger, and in spite of a borrowed bloom, there was 2 
g itstly hue spread over Roger Croft’s vulgar face ; and 
all the bluster of his mauner could not conceal the 

von-like tremor that shook his frame. 

torer Croft was no voluntary witness at that dread 
tril. He had suffered enough at the inquest on the 
young Marquis to make him dread and shun all public 
exuninations and ripen, cay but he had been 
w)vonaed, and, mach as he dreaded to be present, he 

° ye! dared not to absent himself. 

Lord Hvuteville, looking very pale and bloated, dressed 

in » slovenly aryle, unshorn, hair dull and matted, 


















































and in bis eye the ess, and in his whole person th: 
neglect, that characterises the drunkard, had yet roused 
himself—or rather, caused himself to be aroused—fron: 





the heavy sleop of intemperance, in order that he, too 
might be present at a trial on which he had some heavy 





Guilty and miserable wretch that he was! He had no | oth 


bets, and in which his low associates took a lively inte- 
rest, as such men always do in cases of murder, or any 
After Aithar Beriram had made his a 
jar Bertram had made appearance an 
been placed in the dock, where, on account of recent 
illness, he was accommodated with a seat, a change 
came over the expression of over face, from the 
oo one countenance of the Judge on Se pen why 
e twelve t anxious visages in the jury-box ; 
and even Sis wether belising on of the Counsel 
for the Crown and his junior, of the barristers present out 
of curiosity, and bee rie aa who had assembled as it 
to witness a play found a “ come o’er the 
spirit of their dream,” when, for the first time, all their 
conceptions of the notorious ruffian, the savage mur- 
derer, Bextram, tue Bop Bastaxp, were put to ns 
by the appearance in the dock of the beaw ideal of an 
nglish gentleman, whose countenance expressed at 
once nobility of soul, cultivation of mind, good ot 


ings w sharpen 
on. hollowed the cheek, traced a = violet 
shadow round those dark eyes so full of light, and 
pre pe the sunny-brown and glowing rose tints 
ee and health, for the pale primrose that is the very 
ney Sd pain. Asa stream of sunshine came in and set- 
tled like a halo round that noble head, and lighted up 
that massive marble brow and those deep-set eyes, the 
Jadge’s countenance relaxed into a smile, tle Jury 
breathed more freely—for it is a fearful thing to be 
compelled by conscience to find a fellow creature Guilty 
—and each Juryman had decided in his own heart that 
me prisoner in the dock had never committed WILFUL 

URDER. 

Even the Counsel for the Crown was a little taken 
abaek as ho glanced smilingly at the dock. The face 
and form that met his view were in no respect such as 
he had expected to see; for in his close and life-long 
study of the wicked, he had never once met with the 
face of Virtue led with the heart. of Ruffianism. 
When the Clerk of Arraigns,in aloud, official voice, said, 
after he had read over the charge against the accused— 
“Arthur Bertram, prisoner at the bar, what say you 
—Guitty, or Not Guirty ?” 

The silence that ensued was so wnbroken and the 
excitement so intense, that the buzz and hum of a fly in 
one of the court windows was distinctly heard; and 
when Arthur Bertram started to his feet, his fine face 
first crimson and then deadly pale, his eyes first flamin 
like those of an 1 in wrath, and then slowly suffuse 
with tears, and p ing his thin hand on his breast, in 
a loud, clear voice, said— 

“Not Guilty, so help me Heaven! Not Guilty, I 
quans it, in the name of Him, the Sinless One, who died 
or sin!” 

A murmur of approbation, which was at once sup- 
pressed, went through that vast assembly ; a faint ti 
of colour dawned in the face of the Judge; the 
Jury exchanged glances that seemed to say, “ We 
lieve you, prisoner at the bar;”” and the Counsel for the 
prosecution (alias the Crown) said, in a loud whisper, 
to his junior, “So said Palmer, the Poisoner—a fine 
than, a clever man, a pleasant man, too—and we 
hanged him! We know that ‘a man can smile, and 
smi e, and smile, and be a villain,’ ” 

* Even so,” said the junior. “ The devil can assume 
the form of an angel of light.” 

After the attempt at applause had been suppressed, 
the business of the trial proceeded in the usual manner, 
and the Counsel for the Crown, who seemed to t::ke as 
vivid and as personal an interest in proving Arthur 
Bertram guilty as if the victim had been his own son, 
commenced an eloquent and closely-argued statement, 
so well linked together by the strongest chain of cicum- 
stantial evidence—so clearly keeping ever before the 
minds of the Judge and Jury the Motive of the prison- 
er’s crime, that again the brow of the Judge was corru- 
gated, ond his cheek pale. 

The Jury now began to look anxious and stern, like 
men who felt they would be called upon to sacrifice 
duty to feeling, or feeling to duty; and the tiers above 


10pe, were now livid with intense anxiety and deadly 
fear that the noble and intellectual being before them, 
in whose guilt they could not believe, would yet, by the 
torce of resi Destiny, and the astute arguments 
nd overpowering eloquence of the Counsel for the 
Crown, be sent, in the flower of his life, out of this 
tuir world, and leave a blighted name behind him! 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
CIRCUMSfANTIAL EVIDENCE, 
Che ionate heart of man entered the beeast of the wild, 


reaming boy, 
And he bevrame—what to the last he must bo—her adorer, 
Lavy or Lrons, 


Tre Counsel for the Crown was a man of great physical 
ind mental energy. He was what Roger called an “old 
iand,” and “a cunning old file.” Habit had hardened 
his heart. He felt no pity, no compunction; té get a 
verdict, was his great object. 

It was not so much that he wanted Bertram hanged, 
\3 that he could not endure to be defeated or outdone. 





Still, even he felt the necessity of simulating something 









, | of the prisoner; nay, more— 






heart, refined, softened, spiritualised, as it weréy by the 
confinement, the anxiety, the and fer- 
i ed the firm and flowing outline, | 














tiers of human faces, which had worn the rosy hue of 


like pity for the young life he was working so hard to 
cut short. 
“My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury,” he sai 
“in the whole of my long professional expericnce, 
have never felt the pain 1 feel at this moment. 1 per. 
ceive the impression made be you by the appearance 
myself, with all the warm 
impulses and strong emotions which agitate qos breasts 
at work within my own, I cannot but wish that the task 
which it is my duty to perform had devolved upon 
another ; for never since I tirst practised at this bar, my 
Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, never have my con. 
victions and my feelings been more terribly antagonistic, 
[t is a frightful thing—and in the pale and anxious faces 
of all present I see my own impressions contirmed—it is 
a frightful thing to connect the idea of a bloody, 
treacherous, and most remorseless murder, and tue 
awfal punishment that awaits on such a crime, witha 
man of the beasing, the education, the positi: 
tas intellectual and classical advantages, and I will add 
being accused 


ie eae f the pri at the ba 

r appearance of the prisoner e bar, 
It @ a frightful thing to feel and to know that one holds 
in dne’s own hand the clue of that dark labyrinth of 


of a weakness), the singu. 


of | crime, and to feel, too, that after tracking him through 


all the twistings, turmings, and pe in the maze of 
Folly and Guilt into which he has suffered Passion to 
lead him, one is obliged, in common justice to his noble 
victim, in common justice to that noble victim’s triends 
and telati and in common justice, my Lord, and 
gentlemen of the Jury, to the t family of Man, to 

down this blood-stained criminal of the white 
handsand the black heart, of the cultivated mind, but of 
the ruthless and savage breast, till, the black labyrinth 
completely we find him at the foot of the 
gibbet itself!” 


Here a murmur of horror and deprecation ran 
through the crowd, and Mr. Charles St. Ormond, in 
ne and gown, acting as one of the Counsels for the 
Defence, sarcastically reminded his learned brother the 
Counsel for the Crown, that he was begging the ques. 
tion, and acting in direct opposition to the fret, just, 
and merciful law of the land, which consi every 
man innocent, until he has been proved guilty. 

“My learned and eloquent brother,’ sad Mr. St. 
Ormond, “has actually brought the accused to the 
scaffold for execution before he has been convicted, and 
has convicted him before he has been tried. I must, 
therefore, beg your lordship to call my learned brother 
to order ; for it is as much an act of justice to the ‘ great 
family of Man’ to justify innocence falsely accused, as 
to convict and punish remorseless crime.” 

“My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury,” said the 
Counsel for the Crown, “it is my turn to call the 
Counsel for the Defence to order. My learned brother 
will have an opportunity for arguing the great question 
of Guitty, ox Not Guitty? when I sit down. | will 
now simply state the circumstances of this sad, and, I 
may say, horrible case. The prisoner at the bar, my 


be- | Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, is a young man w 


like Eugene Aram and some other scholars in Englan 
and across the Atlantic, has not found in Learning and 
Science a refuge from Passion. I do not wish in the 
slightest d to prejudice your calm, enlightened, 
and just minds, gentlemen of the Jury, against the 
accused, when I say, that his birth is of that kind which 
has been supposed to transmit, with its other disud. 
vantages and inabilities, a certuin lawlessness, sadly in 
keeping with the position of one who comes into this 
cold world with a brand upon his brow, to mark him as 
an outcast of society.” 

Here Arthur Bertram started to his feet, his fine face 
crimsoned with shame and anger, his thin hands ex- 
.ended in deprecation. He seemed about to speak, but 
meeting the culm eye of Mr. St. Ormond, which se 
to say, “ Be patient, and bide your time,” he pressed 
those hands tightly, first on his breast, and then on his 
burning forehead, and sank back, white and trembling, 
in his chair. . 

“The prisoner at the bar, my Lord, and gentle 
men of the Jury,’”’ resumed the Counsel for the Crowa, 
“is the unhappy offspring of man’s sin and woman's 
shame.” 

Here Arthur Bertram’s head sank on his breast, 
while his hands closed and unclosed convulsively; 
and Mr, St. Ormond again called his learned brother to 


order. 
“ My Lord, and tienen of the Jury,” almost 
sereamed the Counsel for the Crown, “I submit it to 
you whether I am out of order in making a statement 
which, however much I may regret to be obliged to make 
it, is yet essential to the full understanding of this case? 
The prisoner at the bar is the son of a lovely and ill- 
starred lady, Miss Clarissa Croft, daughter of Mr. Croft, 
attorney-at-law, and agent of the late and of the present 
Right onourable Earl of Rockalpine. An impenet 

rhystery surrounds this unhappy liaison; and the name 
of the prisoner’s father has, though frequently whit 
pered over tea-tables, never been clearly paagees or 
positively ascertained. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Croft, 
the prewar grandfather—a very worthy man, and who 
would have been subpoenaed here to-day as a wiiness, 
but that he has most mysteriously disappeared, and can 
nowhere be found—adopted, educated, and oupportee 
the prisoner at the bar as if he had been his own legit. 
mate child. Having contracted a second iage, and 
his daughter, the ill-fated Clarissa Croft, mother of the 
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prisoner, having died in a madhouse—mark that, gen- 
tlemen of the 
lwought up with Mr. Croft’s young —— by his second 
wife. A story of a private marriage of Clarissa Croft’ 
with a Mr. Bertram was, I fear I must say it, invented by 
old Croft, to shield his daughter’s memory, and to give 
some serene to his ndson’s position; and as 
the grandfather—as grandfathers often do—doated far 
more blindly on his grandchild than on his children, 
nothing was thought too food for the young ‘Bertram, 
as it was agreed to call him. At an early age he was 
sent to Eton, and thence, at the usual time, to Oxford. 
At both Eton and Oxford he was intimate with the 
young, noble, amiable, and generous Lord Pontecraft 
(since the uis of Dunstanburgh), the beau-ideal of 
an Enylish nobleman; a being in the first warm flush 
and sunny prime of youth, uniting in his own most 
noble person the chivalry of a Norman knight, and the 
virtues of a Christian gentleman. This young noble- 
man, both at Eton and Oxford, took the young Pariah 
by the hand, fought his battles, and secured for him a 
footing which nothing but such generous patrona 
could have secured, in such an exclusive society, to the 
illegitimate grandson of an attorney. It was a noble, a 
sublime friendship, on the part of the young Marquis; 
and I must, I will hope, that until Love, with his prime 
minister Jealousy, broke up this friendship—as Love 
always does, when two friends carry their sympathy so 
far as to adore and covet the same ‘ inexepressive she’ 
—i will hope and believe that, before that master-spirit 
came, the prisoner was grateful, was attached to the 
most noble deceased. 

“T do not wish to harrow up your feelings, gentle- 
men of the Jury, nor yet to wound the pride and deli- 
cacy of a patrician family, the head of which boasts a 
name Religion loves, and Morality reveres—I mean the 
honoured name of the great moral reformer, the Earl 
of Rockalpine’”—(great applause in the Court)—“I do 
not wish to wound the feelings of that nobleman and his 
family—God forbid!—but in the careful unravelling of 
this web of crime I am obliged to reveal the fact, that a 
daughter of that noble house had been placed in her 
sickly infancy as a boarder at Mrs.‘ Croft’s, and had 
grown up from that sickly, and, indeed, crippled infancy, 
amoug the Croft children, and the rocks and moors of 
Rockalpine, and had expanded itito health, bloom, and 
beauty, worthy of Hebe herself. 

“ Domesticated with the Croft children, she was also 
domesticated with Arthur Bertram, and a strong at- 
tachment between these young people was the result of 
this unfortunate intimacy. On the young lady’s side it 
wasa sister’s tender and true affection; in the passionate 
heart of man—the heut of the prisoner at the bar—it 
was Love !—tirst, wild, jealous, adoring, exacting Love! 
Remember, my Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, that 
the prisoner at the bar is, what in some countries is 
called, a ‘ love-child.’ Passion was his only heritage— 
the passion, lawless, wild, absorbing, of Abelard for 
Elotsa—of Claude Melnotte for Pauline. The prisoner 
was obliged to content himself with the young girl’s 
gentle and sisterly affection, although you may as well 
try to feed a hungry tiger with rose-leaves, as Passion 
with Friendship. Still he tried to be content, until a 
rival came upon the scene; that rival was his old col- 
leze-friend—his boy-patron «nd protector at Eton—the 
young, brilliant, generous Marquis of Dunstanburgh. 

ae noble parents of the young lady approved of and 
encouraged the Marquis’s suit. The young lady herself 
could not be blind to so much that was good and great 
ina form made to captivate, combined with manners 
that could not fail to win woman’s favour. Here, too, 
were high rank, ancient birth, boundless wealth, ap- 
proval of parents, the world’s applause. No wonder 
the young Marquis found favour in the lady’s eyes; no 
wonder the spirit of Cain, the craft of Iago, and the 
{eslousy of Ochello entered the breast of the adoring 

ut despised bastard. ‘Who loves raves—’tis youth’s 
fever,’ says the great poet Byron. Love and jealous 
combined will turn any brain—they must have turn 
that of the prisoner at the bar; for I am prepared to 
rove that, the night before the murder on Dunstan. | 
urgh Flats, a fruidess attempt was made by supposed 
highwaymon on the Marquis, as he drove home at night 
from Bessborough Castle through the Black Wood, on 
his way to Dunsianburgh Abbey. I will presently call 
witnesses to prove that a hat with a black crape band 
attached to it, a blood-stained shirt and overcoat, and 
other articles, were found concealed in the loft of a 
summer-house near the scene of the murder, and that 
all these blood-stained articles belonged to the prisoner 
at the bar, and have been identified by many witnesses 
ashis. 1 will prove to you also, my Lord and gentle. 
men of the Jury, that a violent and personal conflict 
had occurred between the prisoner at the bar and the 
most noble deceased, Marquis, a little while before the 
murder ; that the latter challenged the former to fight 
adael with him on Dunstanburgh Flats; that the 
prisoner at the bar went to the appointed spot without 
or second —mark that, my Lord, and gentlemen 
of the Jury—without pistol or second ; and I can prove, 
by the evidence of a most reluc aut but most credible 
and highly respectable witness, Mr. Roger Croft, junior, 
who was to have been the young Marquis’s second on 
the occasion, that he left his lordship on his way to 
» in order to desire a surgeon to be i 


ury—having died in a madhouse” (here 
there was a grea’ stir in the Court)—“ the prisoner was 


shrouded, 
present , 
accosted 


full confidence that the lady of his love returned his 
affection ; and that when, at the cnd of about twenty 
minutes, he, Mr. Roger Croft, returned to the spot, he 


roft’s | found Lord Deasthdhersh lyin * on his face in a sort of 


fissure between the flat rocks—the back of his head 


on a flat at a little distance, and no one near save the 
prisoner at the bar. 
“My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, I know you 
must feel with me, that if ever a murderer was fairly 
and justly convicted on circumstantial evidence, the 
risoner at the bar must be that man. How seldom is 
it that the blackest crimes are not done in the dark, or 
in those lone aud secret places where no eye can see the 
deadly blow given, no ear detect the curse of the mur- 
derer, the ery for help of the attacked, the dying groan 
of the mu For one murderer convii on the 
oath of an eye-witness, thousands have been proved 
guilty on circumstantial evidence alone. Crime, defiant 
and fearless, still stalks abroad at noon-day, infesting 
our streets,gblanching the cheeks of our women and 
children with terror, and firing the hearts of manhood 
with the thirst for vengeance; but if we are a crime- 
ridden people now, what should we be if Murder— Mur. 
der, that loves night, darkness, secrecy, and h nae J places 
and seldom shows his horrent and blood-stained 
hand in the light of day or the open haunts of man—what 
should we be, I say, if all who have not been seen to do 
the bloody deed are to be let loose upon society, and 
circumstantial evidence, however convincing and irre- 
sistible, is driven from our Courts? I know that the 
unhappy young lady, whose name has been mixed u 
with this tale of blood and crime, and whose reason, it 
is much to be feared, has been impaired by the horrors 
she has witnessed, is said to have d that, on her 
way to nt the duel of which she had overheard 
some inklings, she met with two gi 
ing among the rocks, who told her they had just wit- 
nessed a bloody murder, and warned her not to go to 
the Flats. This was solemnly deposed to by the End 
Edith Lorraine at the inquest on the late Marquis’s 
body; but as the anfortunate yo lady’s manner was 
very wild and excited, and all search for the gipsy-lads 
had proved yain, it was supposed that they existed onl 
in the excited fancy of the iow lady, and the coroner’s 
inquest very wisely ted in a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against the prisoner at the bar. 
“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury,” added the 
Counsel for the Crown, “if no one can think without 
emotion of a young man so gifted in mind, so polished 
in manners, so winning in appearauce as Arthur 
Bertram, the prisoner at the bar, suddenly sent out of 
this fair world, and launched upon that dark ocean, 
without, as his d ead us to fear, the pole-star of 
Faith to guide his soul to the Throne of Grace, could 
any present think with indifference of the sudden and 
bl close of the virtuous, blameless, and Christian 
life of, the young and most* noble Marquis of Dunstan- 
burgh? How fair for him was the world from which 
the treacherous blow of the assassin seve: him !— 
that assassin bound to him by all the ties of gratitude— 
if gratitude could dwell in the breast of treachery, 
jealousy, and ruffianism. Love—first love, happy love— 
warmed thx’ noble heart, now cold in death. dpen as 
the day to 1.clting Charity was that hand now stiff for 
ever! If you have tears, let them flow for a legitimate 
object—a most noble victim; make not a hero of an 
assassin, when a great man has been cut oh 
by that assassin’s treacherous and dastardly blow—the 
blow all Englishmgn loathe and despise—the blow of 
one who feared to meet his victim face to face, but 
stole behind him, and killed his unguarded, unsuspect- 
ing benefactor, as ‘ butchor felleth ox.’ 
“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, I will presently 
call the witnesses for the Prosecution, and my learned 
brother, Serjeant Darkside, will examine them. When 
you have heard the evidence, no doubt will remain on 
your enlightened, manly, and upright minds, gentlemen 
of the Jury; and to you I now leave a cause, which is 
the cause of every Englishman, whether he ‘dwell in 
castle or cottage, hall or hovel! May God enlighten 
your minds to see the truth, and strengthen your heart» 
and hands to do what is just; so that your verdict 
may be received with the applause of all just and honest 
men, not merely throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, but wherever among all the nations of the 
world this ghastly and most bloody murder has been 
discussed, with white lips and burning hearts!” 
The Counsel for the Crown sank exhausted on his 
seat, and Serjeant Darkside, Q.C., proceeded to the ex- 
amination of the witnesses for the tion. 
While the witnesses were called, and during the 
bustle that always attends their appearance in the wit- 
ness-box, 2 murmur ran through the Court that the 
Lady Edith Lorraine had arrived, resulved to give he: 
evidence. This was, in fact, the case; but how it goi 
wind no one knew. : 
Yes; the devoted girl, thickly veiled and close); 
sep Sere, aving travelled all night to be 
having the very evening before, while 
in the woods of Rockalpine, been suddenly 
her detested pom Roger Croft, who, fear- 
838 





to be in 
‘ee in case of need; that he left the young i 


attend. | i 





might appear at the he had done at the 
there with a 


of Dunstanburgh in high pool, beavent spirits, and 


lads, crab-hunt- | than 


ly | waste, One poor man, rewar 


to a place of confinement; and thus, having com- 
promised her fair fume, ie hoped to compel her to 
accept his base hand. uckily, Edith had concocted 
her plans, and confided them to Rough Rob and his 


party, 
They, fearing some foul play—for Roger was better 


battered in, ed, pounded, as it were—a pool of | known than he was aware of—were on the watch, 
blood surrounding the and head of the deceased, | masked like highwaymen; and when they heard tho 
a loaded bludgeon, covered with blood and hair, lying | Lady Edith’s shrieks, they rushed forth, carried her 


off in safety to the very carriage her odious lover had 
procured for his own objects, and drove her at once to the 
ja ay, beg re him until she was off by the express, 
when they released him, and let him do what he chose 
with his vile self. 

_ Although the announcement of the Lady Edith's ar- 
rival had passed like electricity through the crowd, no 
one had as yet seen her, nor did she appear in Court 
till the witnesses for the Dofence were called. But first 
came for the Prosecution, of whom move in our 
next. 

(To be contisiued in our newt. 








HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 


THE OIL-SPRINGS OF CANADA. 
THE vil (saye the writer) was gathered and sold in 
small quantities for some years, but it was not until 
September, 1859, that Colonel Drake, of Titusvillo, 
while searching for a salt-sprin x struck the first vein 
by+ boring at a depth of 70 foot. Since that time 
numerous wells have been sunk in that neighbourhood, 
and Titusville has become the centre of a busy mining 
istrict. Many remarkable stories are told of the ro- 
ward of continual perseverance on the part of men who 
have commenced the work of boring for the oil, which 
has been found at depths varying from 70 to 500 feet. 
One well, called the “Empire well,” will yield more 
7,000 gallons day. More than five million 
gallons have been raised and sold. The surface of the 
river is covered with that ange portion whioh runs to 
ed for his labours with a 
“flow” of 100 gallons per minute, saw his wealth run 
away under his eyes, for he could not gather it. “ The 
whole district is odorous with oil,” says a journal of the 
locality ; “ the soil is made viscid by it. A piece of earth 
adheres to your boot, and you become at once odori- 
ferous and offensive. Oil is everywhere ; one tastes it 
in the beer, and even whiskey fails to put it out. The 
flavour is detected in the bread; you eat bacon, but you 
taste oil. You smell it and taste it in the air, and hold 
your nose to lessen its ungracious influence upon the 
olfactories. You go to bed, but the sheets are oily; 
you open a door, and your hand, which has touched the 
die, has caught the contagion ; you proceed to wash, 
and find a film upon the water; and as you wipe your 
face, the skin is imbued with an oleaginous deposit trom 
the towel. Oildom asserts its sway, and Oil is King.” — 
Canadian Native Oil. 


NIGHT IN A MEXICAN FOREST, 


American forests, when night sets in, assume a cha- 
racter of grandeur and majesty, of which our European 
forests cannot supply an idea. The aged trees, which 
grow more than one hundred feet in height, and whose 
tnfted crests form splendid arches of foliage; the lianas 
which spread in every direction with the strangest para- 
bolas; the moss, called Spaniard’s beard, which hangs 
in long festoons from all the branches—impart to tlieso 
vast solitudes an aspect at once nd and mysterious, 
which leads the mind to meverie, and fills it with religi- 
ous and melancholy thoughts. 

When the sun has disappeared, and made way for 
darkness—when the night-breeze murmurs in the {.li- 
age, and the hollow sound of some unknown rivulet 
coursing over the gravel is blended with the myrind in- 
distinct noises of the insects hidden in the crevices of 
the trees and rocks—when the wild beasts, awaking 
at nigutfall, leave their secret dens to proceed to thio 
watering-places, uttering, at intervals, hoarse yelle—tlie 
forests in the pale moonbeams, which filter timidly 
cshrough the branches, really become, to the man whi 
ventures into them, the grand laboratory in which Na- 
wre likes to assay, in Fem and mystery, the most 
powerful and strangest of hor uctions. 

There are accumulated, beneuth the detritus piled up 
by centuries, the shapeless and yet imposing ruins of 
renerations which have disappeared and le i 
Remnants of walls, pyramids, and obeliske, 
times before the startled eyes of the Indian or the 
aunter, as if to reveal to them that, in times perhaps 
contemporary with the deluge, a powerful nation, now 
atterly effaced from the world, existed at this spot. 
Those who obstinately call America the New World, 
und deny the existence of the ruins with which this 
fertile soil is broa , have traversed this country like 
lind men, and have neither visited the splendid ruins 
x the Palenques, nor those which may be feund at 
avery step in the desert, by means of which some tra- 
vellers have in settling the route followed by 
the migrations of the that succeeded each other. 
Che province of Cohahuila, in Mexico, possesses several 
of these remains, of great —— » which recall, by 
heir shape and the way in which they are constructed, 
che dolmens and menhws of old Armorica.—Queen o, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

arneer garotte robberies are becoming very frequent in 
Lou ms 

A cvntovs discovery has been made . Ae rey of 
Paris, namety, the means of photographing the bouom of 
the sea to a great extent around the machine used. 

Tux remains of the late Sir William Don, the long come- 
diau—inelosed in three coffins, the intermediate one of lead, 
and the outer one of strong pine—were shipped in the Har- 
roby, on the lst of May, for England. 

ax Auwy is Cuina.—The army in China, officers and 
men, consists of 4,350 troops of Her ty’s service ; 1,556 
of Her Majesty's Indian service (Bengal and Punjab Native 
Infantry); and 70 gun 


Lascars. 
Tux Cuirriezs’ Home.—Appeals are being made on behalf} h 


of the Cripples’ Home, in Hill- Dorset-square, There 
are seventy inmates—poor girls, of all ages from infancy 
upwards, suffering from various deformities and es 
which entitle them to be ranked as “ cripples.” 

Ovaexcaowpine Ountuvses.—The ety for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals have given public notice of their 
intention t0 prosecute, under the Act of Parliament, all om- 
nibus proprietors who permit the creseran Sing of their vehi- 
cles, w the injary of their horses and the ger of the 
public. 

A Sick ann Starvine Port.—Mr. John Critchley Prince, the 
well-known poet, has been struck with paralysis, and he and 
his family are in destitute circumstances, By trade a weaver, 
he has long been struggling with poverty, and he is now 
utterly unavie to do anything. He resides in Brook-street, 
Hyde. 

A Fortune ov Frrry Mtt.t0ows.—Mr, C, Tucker, of Decatur, 
America, it is said, is likely to come into full possession of 
the Lawrence estate, in the Bank of England, amounting to 
filty million pounds. This matter has been in litigation about 
fifteen years, and all the testimony necessary to establish a) 
claim bas finally been obtained. Lyman Lawrence, of Mat- 
tawan, who is a brother of Mr. Tucker's wife, was the legiti- 
mate heir, but made a full assignment to Mr. Tucker, who 
will have the full control of the vast estate. If this claim 
should be fully established, ho will be the richest man in 
America, 

Maonrmcent Fountatw.—A superb fountain is in tho 
wurse of erection before the eastern entrance of the Champs 
Ulysées, Paris, It is upwards of nineteen feet in height, and 
is composed of a lower basin eleven feet in diamecer, another 
smaller basin, aud a pillar for the jet of water, out of which 
springs a candelabrum. It is formed of granite identical 
with that upon which the Luxor obelisk stands in the Place 
de la Concorde. Some idea may be formed of the labour 
which each a work has imposed, when it is staved that the 

rincipal basin was wrought, by manual labour, out of a 

plock of granite weighing about twenty-four tons and a half, 
and which was transported from Cape Finisterre, 

A Lovg-Stoxy.—A delightfyl system of Court administra- 
tion in France has just been illustrated by a@ litile history. A 
Mdile. Vavasseur, grand niece of Duke Pasquier, was sought 
in marriage by one of the Empress's chamberlains. The lady 
preferred somebody else, the Empress’s influence was used 
in vain, and the girl fed to a convent. Here abbess and 
archbishop assailed her, but uselessly; she was true to her 
lover, and at length wrote to her unele, M, Fontinallat, to 
come to protect her. He is a receiver-general of taxes, and 
a man of honesty and spirit, He calls at the burean of M. 
Achille Fould, his superior, on the business, and is told that 
he will be at once disinissed unless he makes his niece marry 
the couruer. We are happy to say that ho pours out a great 


volley of abuse upon all parties concerned, excepthis niece, 
whom he takes away, and who is to marry her lover, And 
nobody seems to think that anything scandalous has oc- 
curred! 

Paxrosterovs Witt Deveatev.—The late Duke of Portland, 
as a incans of preventing one of his daughters, Lady Mary 
Bentinck, from marrying Sir William Topham, to whom ske 
was attached, disposed by his will of a sum of £23,000, part 
of a sum set apart by bis marriage settlement for the younger 
children of tho marriage, in such a manner as to prevent 


Lady Mary having itif she married Sir William, which, since 
the Dukes death, she has done. The Rolls Court has re- 
cently given judgment in & suit the object of which was to 
set aside the conditions which prevented her geting the 
money. The Court held that the Duke had no right to en- 
cumber tho apportionment of money under a marriage set- 
tlement with such capricious coriditions, and the deed was 
ordered to be cancelled. As regarded another sum, similarly 
limited, the Court would not interfere, as it was part of the 
Duke s own property, which he had a right to saddle with 
my conditiuns, if they were not illegal, 

ew sorat Mavsoteum at Winpson.—The mausoleum 
now .n course of erection in the Royal grounds, Frogmore, 
and which is intended to receive the remains of tho late 
Prince Consort, is situated about 100 yards from that of the 
late Duchess of Kent. A more secluded spot could not have 
been selected, the site being surrounded by many different 
species of flowering shrubs and trees of a large growth, 
while close by is a beautiful specimen of the deciduous cy- 
press, the dark sides of which will contrast well with tho 
stones of thetomb. The building consists of a central cell 
with four transepts branching north, south, east, and west, 
with a porch adjoining the western transept. The centrai 
cell will be lighted by three light semicircular-headed win- 
dows in the clerestory, which will be externally decorated 
with Aberdeen granite shafts and heads. The copper roof oi 
the central cell (which is Yo” on plan) rises from the 
wall heads to the apex with a flat pitch in the manner of an 
imlian canmpanile, and will be surmounted with a gilt cross. 
Under this roof will be the sarcophagus for the remains o! 
the erince Consort. The reclining statue of the Prince will 
be executed by Baron Marochetti. The porch, which will be 
entered by a handsome flight of stone steps, wil) be lighted 
with cirenular-headec three-light windows, with shafts and 
heads of Guernsey granite, and the front will be su 
hy monolithic granite columns, similar to those ly 
finished in the mausoleum of the Duchess of Kent. The 
whole of the exterior will be decorated with Aberdeen anu 
Guernsey granite, and with red Mansield and various othe: 
stones, Tae interior will be in different-coloured marble- 


und stone. The building is in the Italian style, is seventy 
foot ia length, an@ the same in height. The foundation- 
mtone, whack was laid by Her Mujesty the Queen, bears the 
following inseripuca c=" The foundation-stone of this build- 
g, erected by Queon Vicioria in pious remembrance of her 
eat and good hashand, was laid by her on the 1$th day of 
arch, A.D. a ‘Blessed are they that sleep in the 


Lord,’”’ 


THE JESTER 


Waew is a hen most likely to succeed in laying eggs ?— 
When she tries in her nest (earnest). : 

A patty says, “ We shail soon issue a weekly edition.” 
There was no need of such an announcement, tor all their 
editions lately have been of the weakliest kind. 

A may in Connecticut says he * can mow eight acres in a 

”’ What could not a regiment of such men accomplish 
in the field? 

Tue chivalry of the South are burning their cotton to 
it from *‘ Lincoln's hordes.”” This is like women kissing 
other—a wicked waste of the raw ial, 

A may may eat his where he chooses, and dine at 
any place he pleases, but he must go to China or Japan for 

is tea, 


Womay is more patriotic than man, say the Americans, 
because, while some Northern gents are secessionists, the 
women (God bless them!) are for Union to a man! 
Lvecact.—A lady who had a steam-boat full of luggage, 
made an excuse for it by saying she was ig to Rome, ani 
wouldn't for the world be without the Thirty-nine Articles. 
A voor actor, with a book under his arm, was entering & 
pawnbroker’s shop, when he encountered a friend, who in- 
uired what he was going to do. “Only going to ‘spout’ 


hakespeare,”’ was the reply. 

A MAN with a large fami ves certains fan ee 
of supporting all of them. “But,” said a a you have 
sons big enough to earn for now.” “The 


oug something you 
difficulty is,"’ said the man, “‘ they are too big to work.” 

Oxiaiy ov a Favine Custom.—A cat caught a sparrow, and 
was about to devour it, when the sparrow said, “‘ No gentle- 
man eats till he has washed his face.” The cat, struck with 
this remark, set the sparrow down, and began to wash his 
face with his paw, but the w flew away. This vexed 

uss extremely, and he said, ‘*As long as I live I will eat 
t and wash my face afterwards,” which all cats do to this 
day, 

flow to Become a SatamManpEr.—Tanacre, a Neapolitan 
physician, states that the human ly can be rendered in- 
sensible to fire by the following embrocation :—One ounce 
and a half of alum, dissolved in four ounces of hot water. 
To this must be added one ounce of fish-glue and half an 
ounce of gum arabic. Having } manger yourself in this mix- 
tare, don’t jump into an iron furnace as a first experiment, 
but try little finger with a lucifer, 

Mas. Gamp’s Owm Cuotcs Recsirts.—A stick of brimstone 
worn in the pocket is good for them as has cramps. A load- 
stone put on the place where the pain is, is beautiful im the 
rheumatiz. When babbies is troubled with worms, the 
leastest drop 0’ gin give to’em morning fasting will kill ‘em. 
The oar-ache : putan ingun in your ear alter it’s well roasted. 
If your nose bleeds, put the street-door key down your ack. 
Cut off the legs of a mole and tie it on the bnzzom, and you 
won't have no more fits. If you have a cold in, your head, 


and your nose is troublesome, and you want to get rid of it, 
rub the bridge with a morsel of tallow. 
—_—@——— 
HOME HINTS 


To Restorz Faprp Inx.—Writing rendered illegible by ace 
may be restored by moistening it, by means of a feather, with 
an infusion of galls, or @ solution of i 
slightly acidulated with muriatic aci 
the liquid as to prevent the ink ing. 

How to Drs Ivory Rev.—Dip the ivory for awhile in a 
solution of nitro-muriate of tin. Then plunge it into a bath 
of Brazil wood or cochineal, or a mixture of the two. A 
scariest dye is thus uced. Now plunge the ivory for a 
a rae in a x of potash, and it will become a 
cherry red, 

Wasutne Devrcatz Lace.—Cover a bottle—the larger the 
better—with a /inen case made to fit tight. Tack and roll the 
lace round it, taking care that the edge is smooth. When 
rolled round the bottle, cover the lace tightly with linen. Rub 
well with curd soap; if very dirty, leave the bottle in a strong 
lather for a night, and rinse by pouring water over it, Ex- 
pose the hottle to the sun, wate: it frequently. Let it dry 
thoroughly before you unwind lace. Do not use hot 
water, 

Cuzar Berr.—Fill a boiler with the shells of " 
pour on water till it rises half an i above the shells, 
and simmer for three hours, Strain off the liquor, add a 
strong decoction of hops, so as to render it pleasantly bitter. 
By boiling a fresh quantity of shells in tht? decoction before 
it becomes cold, it may be so thoroughly impregnated with 
saccharine matter as to afford a liquor, when fermented, as 
strong as ale; it is so much like ale, that, it is said, some 
brewers cannot detect the difference. 

Sxaorwomey.—We often hear complaints of the pride and 
disagreeable airs frequently assumed by shopwomen. If they 
are earning an amount of money which en: bles them to dress 
better than they have been accustomed to, they are apt to 
put on “airs” which are very ridiculotis. They treat cus- 
tomers, especially the “‘ nobodies,’’ with a condescension 
that even this neglected class fail to appreciate, and bestow 
the slight attention which the necessity of the case compels 
with the air of conferring a favour. These “airs” are offen- 
sive to those of their own class, while to aristocratic people 
they copeer impertinent and insulting, and result in their 
going where with their custom. Then, why not be amia- 
ble and natural? It is far more pleasant and profitable, and 
there is no kind of danger of a good and clever young woman 
being underrated in consequence. 


a 


RELICS OF THE PAST 

Sarvrtations.—The use of “ Your humble servant” came 
Grst into England on the marriage of Queen Mary, daughter 
of Henry IV. of France. The usual salutation before that 
time was “God bo with you—God keep you;” and among 
the vulgar, *‘ How dost do?" with a thump on the shoulder, 

Puats-Tax.—An order was the House of Lords, 
in May 1776, ‘‘ that the Commissioners of his Majesty's Ex- 
cise do write circular letters to all such persons whom the) 
have reason to sus to have p a8 also to those who 
have rot = yw nage Ay y duty on the same.”’ In 

uence of this order, the A rs 1 for H 

late sent to the celebrated John Wesley a copy of the order. 
Johu's answer was laconic :—“Sir,—I have two silver tea- 
spooas in London and two at Bristol. This is all the plate 
which I have at present, and I shall not buy any more while 
so many round me want bread,—I am, Sir, your most humble 


te of potash 
ing so to apply 


hola 








servant, Jown Wreney.’’ 





SC’ENCE OF THE DAY 


A Uservt Iv, vswrion.—Mr. Gurman, of Southampton, has 
patented an ‘.nvention for the fitting and hanging of window. 
sashes, in ach manner that they can be readily removed from 
the frauyes for ing and other purposes without the neces. 
sity of disturbing the 

3. Storm-Giass.—Although the great working instru. 
men‘s of the meteorologist are the barometer and thermo. 
meter, Fitzroy makes use of an instrument called q 
Storm-giass. When a storm- filled with the proper 
chemical mixture ( . see wi ga “ae 
m partly dissolv iy with water air ina 
hersnoticalty-sealea lass bottle), is fixed undisturbed in free 
air, and not e to radiation, fire, or sun, the mixture 
varies in character with the direction of the wind. As the 
atmospheric current —s ag I png from, or is ap- 


4 ie a grows 
ike fir or fern leaves, hoar frost or crystallisations. As it 
tends to the opposite quarter, the lines or spikes, all lar, 


hard, and crisp features ually vanish. Before an ina 
theriy wind. the mixture sinks gradually 





continued sou down- 
: till b.] pone a re qe Sed melted 
sugar. Before or continuance of a northerly wind 
the Geystalimtions are beatiful! Te glass — be wiped 
occasionally en not to @ the con- 
fente. While any hard or i> | features are visible below, 
above, or at the top of the liquid (where they form for much 
north wind), there Sayeed Serine the. mixture of 
polar current co-existing in ocality wil © opposite or 
. When nothing but soft, meiting, sugary einetens 
is seen, the current is southerly, i j 
and uninfiuenced by the contrary wind. 
—_—~—_—. 


FACTS FOR EVERYSODY 


Srret Pens.—The invention of metallic pens dates back t 
the last century; they were not, however, extensively used, 
on account of their stiffness. This was remedied ty Mr. 
Perry, who, in 1830, introduced the use-of apertures. between 
the shoulder and the point. Numerous other impzevements 
have been made; most of the metals have had a trial, and 
pens can now be obtained of almost every form.and quality, 
Perhaps the most perfect and durable, althouglt the most 
expensive, are those in which the pen is madeof gold, with 
a nib of osmium and iridium. When first pens became 
rivals to the quills, they were sold at the rate of 8s. per groas; 
now, pens of tolerable quality can be had at a few pence per 
gross. One hundred and fifty millions of steel pens are ma- 
nufactured annually by one at Birmingham. 

Tue City Sparrow's Home.—The city sparrow is very pro- 
lific, but by no means so cular as to where he builds his 
nest, Any place that is safe will do for him—an old water. 
spout, a hole in a dilapidated wail, an old chimney-pot—all 
is the same thing to him. And what a huge lot of odd ma- 
terial he lays in for .a-nest!—etraw, string, tow, feathers, 
cotton, werseee—-ony ching. everything he can find or steal. 
He makes his nest long and deep, his wife arranging the 
furniture; and when it is at some fifty degrees beyond hot- 
house temperature, all is ready. Thirteen days pass; the 
cradle is full of young (callow) children (numbering from 
five to seven). And how everlastingly they are fed! All day 
long, “from morn to dewy eve,” are the parents hard at it, 
iiven in their cradles, these hungry nestlings may be called 
“aldermen."’ They are nearly all stomach; and no sooner 
are they uncradied than they become freebooters. They rob 
and plunder by an hereditary instinct that is perfectly won- 
derful; defying, moreover, all attempts at detection or cap- 
ture.— William Kidd, 

—_—_~—_ 


GOLDEN TREASURY 

Aw. nobility in its beginnings was somebody’s natural 
superiority. 

EASON is not the only interpreter of life. The fountain of 
action is in the feelings. 

Anticipatep pleasures often prove, when they arrive, to 
be no pleasures; just as to-morrow, when it comes, isn't to 
morrow. 

Heraits are not alone those who live im caves and solitary 
places, There are hermits in populous eities. Aliens to the 
social affections, they livo the lives of recluses under the 
name of exclusives. 

Iv our nature there is a provision, alike marvellous and 
merciful, that the sufferer should never know the intensity 
of what he endures by its present torture, but chiefly by the 
pang that rankles atter it. 

Surggstition is the now of life. It is inherent in man’s 
nature; and when we think it is wholly eradicated, it takes 
refuge in the strangest holes and corners, whence it peeps 
out all at once, when it can do it with safety. 
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